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THE EDUCATION OF RICH MEN’S SONS. 


Dr. Tyler, in his evidence before the Governor and Council, 
respecting the mental condition of Green, the Malden murderer, 
says, “He is not dull. His perceptive powers are quick,— quicker 
than his reflective powers. He is like some sons of rich men, who 
have had no motive to exert themselves; whose intellect is torpid 
rather than deficient; who have always done as they pleased as far 
as self-gratification is concerned, and to whom it has never occurred 
to do otherwise.” 

A great deal has been done for the education of the poor; and 
here in New England it is quite possible for the child of the 
humblest and most destitute to acquire a mental training that shall 
put him on a level with the highest. But Dr. Tyler alludes, in 
the above extract, to an unfortunate class who have not yet in our 
systems of edycation had proper provision made for them; and as 
our ‘country increases in wealth, and great fortunes become more 
and more common, the question what that provision should be 
becomes one of increasing importance. 

It is often said that rich men’s sons rarely “ come to anything.” 
Take any fifty prosperous and successful merchants or professional 
men in Boston and New York, and the chances are that at least 


seventy-five per cent. of them, when you inquire into their history, 
38 
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will turn out to have been poor boys, whose early education was con- 
fined to a country district school in Vermont, New Hampshire or 
Massachusetts. Take a hundred of the fast young men about town, 
the idle frequenters of club billiard tables, loungers about fashion- 
able bar-rooms, and you will probably find that seventy-five per cent. 
of them had the misfortune to inherit money, without having been 
educated in a manner that taught them the right use of it. The 
case is the same with the women as with the men. The mothers 
of our really able men — who are they? Not the frivolous 
creations of the city milliner, not the pale-faced graduates gf 
fashionable city schools — but thoughtful and pious women, work- 
ing hard perhaps in some remote farm-house, with small learn- 
ing, but much womanly character, owing a plain education to 
our public schools: or they have come from the ranks of those — 
and nowhere can better types of true womanhood be found — who 
at our normal schools, have really studied because they had an aim 
and a purpose before them. 

Now, is it right that the dangers of failure in life should be so 
immensely increased to young men and young women, simply 
because of the misfortune for which they are nowise responsible, 
of having wealthy fathers? ‘The distinction of rich and poor 
will certainly continue to exist; as this country develops its 
resources and increases in power and prosperity, these distinc- 
tions are likely to increase rather than diminish. Colossal fortunes 
will multiply in correspondence with the vastness and magnificence, 
in this country, of the sofrces from which wealth is created. If 
the children of the wealthy classes continue to be uneducated or 
miseducated, the consequence to the nation will be exceedingly 
disastrous, and the dangers to our republican institutions exceed- 
ingly great. Already there is a strong tendency jn this class to 
imitate all the worst vices, and to ape all the most contemptible 
frivolity, of the old world. Paris is their Paradise, and what 
worse condemnation can there be of the morals or the manners of 
professed republicans? Good Mrs. Child, writing in the columns 
of the Independent on this subject, says : 


So far as I have had an opportunity to observe, people generally come back 
from a prolonged sojourn in the Old World with diminished faith in republican 
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institutions, and increased belief in the necessity of strong demarcation of ranks 
in society. They are apt to become indifferent to public affairs in their own 
country, and to avoid participation therein. 

One of our Boston young gentlemen, returning from a long sojourn in Europe, 
was in the habit of shrinking so daintily from plebeian contact that he was 
proverbially called “the duke.” I lately heard of a very intelligent and highly 
respectable nurse, who, being weary with night-watching, seated herself for a 
few minutes while she answered the inquiries of a young lady concerning the 
symptoms of the invalid under her care. She was rebuked by the observation, 
“It is proper for you to stand while you are speaking tome.” The young lady 
had recently returned from England, where she had apparently been bathed in 
“ British’ fluid.” 

That this country is growing prematurely old in vice and crime, by reason of 
the vagrants and convicts which Europe continually pours upon our shores, is 
known and lamented by all reflecting people; but they take less note of the 
subtle, insidious, undermining influences continually filtering into the national 
mind through foreign education and foreign travel. Yet I am sometimes 
tempted to think that these latter influences are the more dangerous of the two. 


We do not doubt it. The wretched pauper of Europe, shipped 
to this country, often feels when he touches our shore for the first 
time a man— feels that a new life, another chance, is given him; 
and the European outcast is turned — such is the virtue of repub- 
lican institutions — into a good citizen. But the rich man’s son, 
who returns to his home debauched and emasculated by European 
vice, with a hatred and distrust of free institutions, because, forsooth, 
they are vulgar — he becomes an unmitigated curse. He it is who 
believes in the “chivalry” of the slave system, and when a foul . 
attack is to be made upon the friends of freedom, he will be found 
joining hands with the vilest of the vile, — Fifth Avenue and the 
Five Points in fraternal union, Beacon Street side by side with 
North Street. The dangers to this country from an uneducated or 
a miseducated wealthy class are very real and very threatening. 

What is the remedy? It cannot come from abroad. The 
temptation to men of wealth to send their children to Europe for 
an education is very great. We cannot yet rival the science, the 
learning, the vast educational resources of the old world. Our 
colleges look poor, stinted and narrow by the side of the grand 
and venerable ones of Europe. Our schools of science are in their 
infancy. We ignore the realm of Art in our education, to the sad 
impoverishment of our American mind in respect to all that is 
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beautiful. Yet we firmly believe that, poor as it may be, an 
American education is best for American children. Believing this, 
however, we cannot help seeing that one of the most pressing wants 
of the day is an enlargement of the system to meet the growing 
wants of the people. 

What is now too often the history of a rich man’s son? His 
father has toiled in business till he has made a million. He is a 
man of shrewd sense and great natural power, but he had no 
education save that of the public school of his native village. He 
feels keenly his deficiencies, and is determined to do all for his son 
that wealth can do to give him a good education. Accordingly he 
sends him to the best Latin schools, and then to college. But at 
school and college the education is of one narrow antiquated type. 
The boy submits to the cramming of dead languages at school, 
because there is before him the inevitable examination which opens 
the only entrance-gate to college. But once in college, with nothing 
but the same narrow choice before him, while the restraints of 
school discipline are all removed, and with the feeling that he will 
never need learning because he will never have to work for his 
living, the chances are fearfully in favor of his idling and lounging 
away the four best years of his life, and becoming afterwards a 
useless or mischievous member of society; while all the prizes of 
college are taken, and all the lofty work of life is done by the young 
men who live on bread and water, and run the night horse-cars to 
pay for their hard-earned privileges. 

Bui all this need not be. There is a deal of talent and true 
manliness running to waste in the shape of rich young men. What 
they need is a wider field of choice, and better opportunities. You 
cannot make book-learned men, far less mere verbal pedants of all 
of them. By taking the right course you might make men of them. 
Suppose, instead of a petty college, with its narrow old-world 
curriculum of studies, we had a University, where all branches of 
Science, Learning and Art were recognized — a University to which, 
instead of one narrow entrance, there were as many as there are 
avenues of thought, and fields for the mind’s exertion — a Univer- 
sity not filled with school-boys who require the discipline of peda- 
gogues and policemen, but with young men old enough to understand 
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and appreciate the real purposes of life, and manly enough to aim at 
them. Should we then. have so many rich men’s sons going to 
destruction? Consider the intellectual work that is waiting to be 
done, but which does not get done because it does not pay, and 
because the few men of learning and science who could do it are 
too poor to be able to afford to. Does not this work offer a noble 
career to men who by the gift of fortune are raised above the neces- 
sity of working for a living? And would they not do it if they 
were educated for it? How many a rich man’s son despises him- 
self, loathes the life he leads, feels that there was in him something 
higher and better, if it had only been developed in him when he 
was younger ! 

We think there should be some one institution of learning and 
science in this country where the freest opportunity should be 
afforded for the development of the individual talents of every pupil, 
and where a choice of studies should be offered, broad and gener- 
ous and liberal enough to rouse the energies and develop the 
talents of young men not destined for a mere professional or 
money-getting life. It must be an institution where from the begin- 
ning a free choice of studies shall be given, and where there shall 
be courses of instruction as wide and varied as is the field of 
man’s intellectual activity. Ancient learning and literature should 
not be neglected, but neither should modern; and ancient learning 
should not be crammed into the heads of those who do not want 
it, nor should a reluctant toll be taken of the best years of boyish 
life for the privilege of admission to the pursuit of other studies. 
Science should not be neglected; neither should art. The mind 
should be free to take its bent; the genius free to develop in what- 
ever direction God meant it to blossom and bear fruit, untram- 
melled by the pedantries of a literary class or the superstitions of 
medizval ignorance. Free scope should be given for the develop- 
ment of all tastes and all talents; the narrow sectarianism which 
hampers and belittles our colleges should be banished, and oppor- 
tunity given for the search after all truth and the free utterance of 
all opinions. 

We believe that in the education of rich men’s sons the fact 
should be distinctly recognized teat they are to inherit property: 
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that they should be taught that while this frees them from some of 
the burdens and cares of life, it does not free them from responsi- 
bility, but brings with it duties and privileges which they must by 
a suitable education prepare themselves to fulfil if they are to have 
any true happiness: that while they need not, and, perhaps, had 
better not, devote themselves to the pursuit of any bread-earning 
profession, there are walks of usefulness and honor which they can 
make peculiarly their own, from which men are debarred who have 
to earn their living. They can be scholars, and devote themselves 
to many unremunerative, but yet intensely interesting, branches of 
learning: they can be men of science, and by the opportunities 
which leisure and wealth combined can furnish,.they can explore 
new regions, pursue new investigations, from which the poor toilers 
for bread are wholly excluded. They can cultivate a taste for art, 
and whether as artists, or students and patrons, can do something 
to relieve our American life from the reproach of a sordid devo- 
tion to low aims, and a vulgar indifference to the beautiful. And 
again, they have it in their power to do much — and the talents and 
tastes of many would lie in that direction—to promote and 
dignify the mechanic arts, to which this country owes, and is to owe, 
so much of its greatness. We say their talents would lie in that 
direction, — we mean if we did not so foolishly and stupidly stifle 
such talents before they have a chance to develop. 

Even now we have among our educated men many honorable 
examples of the course we are advocating. One of the great 
sculptors of this generation is an American who has devoted him- 
self to the laborious pursuit of art, when he might, if he 
had so chosen, have led as frivolous a life as that of any of our 
club loungers. We could name more than one American scholar 
who. has devoted himself to the history of his own or other 
countries, and honored American literature by the production of 
excellent works, with small hope of pecuniary compensation. One 
of the most elegant and costly of recent works on art, a work pro- 
fusely illustrated with the author’s own admirable drawings, is the 
production of a young American of wealth and leisure; and a noble 
and costly volume upon natural science, dne of the first fruits of our 
Cambridge Museum, is the work ef another. We could name more 
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than one private laboratory, equipped with all the appliances of 
modern science, where conscientious scientific work is done that 
would do honor to any professor. And we know at least of one 
business man of wealth who employs his leisure in studying the 
small things of nature with one of the most costly and splendidly 
equipped microscopes that modern science can furnish. 

Perhaps our readers will wonder why we do not enumerate 
politics as among the resources and probable careers open to rich 
men’s sons. Politics are certainly open to them in common with, 
and on the same terms as to their fellow citizens ; but we do not see 
any special prospect for them in that direction. Let them, by all 
means, as good gitizens, become thoroughly acquainted with the 
working of their own political institutions; let them be ready to 
enlighten their fellow countrymen by their knowledge of the history 
of other times and nations; but let them not forget that this is, 
and we trust it will always remain a government of the people 
by the people. We do not want a class of politicians by pro- 
fession. The sturdy, practical sense of the mass of plain men who 
earn their living by the sweat of their brow is what, after all, is to 
be depended on for the real government of the country. Let our 
rich men’s sons become good republicans, and good citizens; but let 
them modestly take their place along with their fellow citizens, and 
not arrogate to themselves any superior position by virtue either of 
their wealth or their culture. If they do, they will be doomed to 
disappointment: for that best of all educations which God can give, 
has been denied them, the education which comes of a hard strug- 
gle with the stern realities of life, the education of the man who 
has fairly conquered his own position. [Eb. 





. ON TEACHING GEOGRAPHY. 


[We are sure our readers will be glad to hear again from the 
author of the excellent article on teaching Grammar printed in a 
recent number. | 


In the present paper I propose to consider the subject of geog- 
raphy — as it is taught, and one way — better, it seems to me — in 
which it might be taught. It is true that many of the subjects of 
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Physical Geography are of such a nature, that, even if not taught 
on strict educational principles, the child can hardly fail to gain a 
moderately correct idea of what he recites. But alas for the 
unhappy urchins just transplanted from the primary schools, who 
are set to learning that the earth is round—that it has two 
motions, the daily and the yearly,—that the former is that in 
which it turns on its own axis, and the latter that in which it turns 
round the sun, — that the former motion produces the change from 
day to night, and the latter the change of seasons. These must, 
indeed, cause sore tribulation and vexation of spirit to the poor 
little victims! And not only are these difficult subjects generally 
taught by methods wholly at variance with the principles which 
should guide us in all our teaching, but, with most teachers, they 
precede many of the simple subjects of Physical Geography, and 
all of Political Geography. Go into one of our normal schools and 
test the young ladies’ comprehension of the change of seasons, — 
I think the result would occasion some surprise; yet they studied 
the subject, or rather committed to memory the words, “The change 
of seasons is produced by the earth’s motion round the sun,” before 
they were ten years old. 

This arrangement is a flagrant violation of more than one educa- 
tional principle. First, this: “ Not the order of the subject, but the 
order of Nature.” Is it in the order of nature to teach a child 
that the earth is constantly revolving round the sun, and that this 
revolution produces the change of seasons, before teaching him, for 
instance, that the water he sees from the window is a bay, and that 
the land on which Fort Independence stands is an island? Is it in 
the order of nature to teach him that the revolution of the earth on 
its axis produces the change from day to night, before teaching 
him that he lives on the continent of North America? 

“But,” some one will say, “why should he not be taught the 
cause of these phenomena? He certainly observes them:” Very 
true; so he observes the phenomena of twilight, and of the rain- 
bow: would you, then, teach him the theory of the refraction and 
reflection of the sun’s rays? He hears music: would you teach 
him to account for it on the undulatory theory? 

This brings me to the second principle violated: “Proceed from 
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the simple to the more difficult.” The infraction of this, is mani- 
fest. Would you compel a child of eight years to lift a hundred- 
pound weight for the purpose of strengthening his body? Why 
then do you require him to lift a hundred-pound mental weight for 
the purpose of strengthening his mind? What would be the effect 
on the body in the first instance? What, then, must be the effect 
on the mind in the second ? 

A very forcible argument against this method occurred in one 
of our city schools not long since: A class,—most of whom could 
recite fluently the remarks contained in their books on latitude 
and longitude, — being asked at what place on the earth’s surface 
there would be no latitude, replied, almost unanimously, “At the 
poles.” Yet most of the class were considered by the teacher 
well prepared. There was one exception, however, which excited 
my risibles to a painful degree. A little girl, being asked to give 
the definition of latitude, replied, “ Latitude is distance from the 
equator neither north or south.” This definition, observe, is 


strictly correct, with the exception of one letter; but the introduc- 
tion of that one letter, unfortunately, somewhat diminishes its 
value. 


Taking it for granted, then, that the principles of Pestalozzi are 
correct, it is manifest that the arrangement generally adopted in 
the teaching of geography is unphilosophical and irrational. Now 
what arrangement can be found which shall not violate any principle, 
and which shall, the most truly, educate the child? One, it seems to 
me, which shall proceed from the most simple subjects of physical 
geography — as being, itself, the simplest of the three branches — 
through the more extended subjects of political geography, taking 
up mathematical geography as it is needed. First would come 
mountains, rivers, lakes, valleys, etc.— all those subjects which 
may be taught by means of pictures, without reference to maps or 
globes. Next to these we should wish to take up the more exten- 
sive ones of oceans and continents. These, however, cannot be 
taught by pictures without conveying false ideas of their size, as 
compared with islands and lakes. A globe, then, is necessary ; but 
before using a globe, the child must understand why it is made of a 


spherical shape. Here comes in the subject of the form of the 
39 
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earth, — then continents and oceans, — next the political divisions 
of the continents; but, to study these properly, the subject of their 
representation on maps and globes must be understood, and here 
comes in the subject of latitude, longitude, division by circles, &c. 
From this point we may go on regularly with political geography. 

As to the revolution of the earth on its axis and round the sun, 
and the consequent change from day to night, and from winter to 
summer, I would leave the consideration of those subjects until 
such time as the mind of the child should be ready to receive them 
without injury. This time, with the former, would be when he had 
completed his eleventh year, and with the latter, not before he had 
completed his thirteenth or fourteenth. 

To go back now to the first part of this course: How may the 
subject of the simpler physical divisions of the earth be scientifically 
taught? Take this one, for example—a lake. We will suppose 
the lesson—=$in the giving of which the principle to be borne in 
mind is, “Develop the idea before giving the term” —to be in 
the hands of a teacher who endeavors in all things to make her 
teaching conform to what study and reflection have told her is 
right. By showing a picture of a lake, she easily gets from the 
children that it is “a piece of water with land all round it.” 
Writing this description of the picture on the board, she asks how 
the sentence may be somewhat improved. They will probably give 
“surrounded” in place of “all round,” and if they do not give 
“body” in place of “piece,” the teacher herself gives it. Now 
they have the idea of a lake expressed in good language. The 
teacher gives the term, and one more item of knowledge is added to 
the children’s stock;— an item acquired, not by the exercise of 
memory alone, but by the exercise of the perceptive faculty, of their 
common-sense, and by calling on their previous information. With 
the other subjects she proceeds in a similar manner, until she 
arrives at the form of the earth. This subject, usually passed 
rapidly over, by requiring the children to commit to memory the 
statement contained in their book, is one, it seems to me, which 
affords an ‘unusually good opportunity for strengthening the 
reasoning faculties. 


The children may apply knowledge gained from previous 
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information, and may be led to form a correct opinion of the shape 
of the earth before any statement of the actual fact is made by 
the teacher. How? I will endeavor to illustrate. Holding an 
orange before the class, the teacher takes a short lead-pencil, a key, 
or any other small object which may be at hand, and placing it on 
the side opposite the class, so that just the point is visible over the 
convexity of the orange, asks, what part of the pencil they see. 
“The point,” is readily given. Moving it further on, she asks, 


“Do you see more or less of it now?” continuing in this way till 
tthe whole of the pencil becomes visible. Next she takes some 
plane surface, and placing the pencil upright on it, asks how much 


of it can be seen—“The whole.” Moving it farther on, she 
repeats the question. Still, “The whole.” “Then why,” she asks, 
“js it that when | move it toward you on the orange, you see, first 
the point, gradually more and more, finally the whole, while on the 
slate you see the whole at once?” “Because the orange is round 
and the slate is flat,’ will be soon obtained. She makes use of a 
few more illustrations, in each case requiring the children to account 
for the gradual appearance of the pencil. After firmly fixing in the 
minds of the children the proposition, “If we are on one side of a 
round body, and anything is moved toward us from the opposite 
side, it will come into view gradually,” she develops the converse 
of the proposition by using any familiar illustration, drawing the 
idea from the children clothed in any words they may suggest. 
Now she proceeds to apply these propositions to the form of ‘the 
earth, taking the proof of the appearance of an approaching vessel. 
After the gradual manner ifi which it comes into view has been 
stated, she goes back to the converse of the proposition just proved, 
asking, “If the ship comes gradually into view, what must be the 
shape of the body over which it is moving?” “Round.” “And 
what is the body over which it is moving?” “The earth.” “Then 
what is the shape of the earth?” The children will be forced 
from their previous observation to reply, “Round,” but. not, 
probably, with a very firm conviction of the truth of what they 
utter. The teacher, without corroborating their assertion, next 
places a ball so that it will cast a shadow on the floor; asks the 
shape of the shadow; shows by experiment that only a round body 
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will cast a round shadow. Then she tells the class that sometimes 
the earth gets between the sun and the moon, just as the ball gets 
between the sun and the floor, and asks what would then be seen, 
probably, on the moon. “A shadow.” “Yes, and this shadow is 
round. Does this,” she inquires,“ make you more nearly certain 
that you were correct in thinking the earth round?” The answer 
will be in the affirmative, and after allowing a few of the class to 
state again their reasons for holding such an opinion, the teacher 
corroborates it. One difficulty remains, however, viz.: the kind of 
roundness,— whether the earth be spherical or circular. To 
elucidate this point, the teacher holds a cent — or, better, some 
larger circular object — in different positions, leading the children 
to notice and state that sometimes the shadow cast is round and 
sometimes not; then leads them, in a similar manner, to notice and 
state that, in whatever position a ball is held, it still casts a round 
shadow. Next, giving the information that the earth always casts 
a round shadow, she asks which of these objects it might be 
supposed to resemble in shape. “The ball.” 

Now the class have all the ideas necessary for a good definition ; 
one or two well-directed questions will draw out that definition, 
and the subject is finished. Is it not much better thus to allow the 
truth to dawn gradually on the minds of the children; to awaken 
doubts as to the correctness of their preconceived impressions on the 
subject of the earth’s figure; by proceeding cautiously from step to 
step, to make these doubts deepen into conviction, — and then, and 
not till then, when they are awake to the subject and ready to 
believe, to say decidedly “ You are right, — the earth zs round ” ? 

Has there not been much more intellectual growth here, than can 
possibly take place in the minds of children whose firmly fixed 
opinions are suddenly met and rudely overthrown by the statement, 
on authority too high for them to doubt, “The earth is round.” 
Probably, after gazing at it a few minutes in mute surprise, they 
mentally ejaculate,—at least, those who have been fortunate enough 
to retain any degree of originality of thought,—“Well, I suppose 
it is, if the book says so,” and forthwith proceed to prepare for 
the inevitable parrot-like repetition of the fact. Is not this a step, 
nay, a prodigious stride, towards that much-to-be-dreaded, always- 
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to-be-fought-against habit of mind, taking on trust, learning by 
rote ? 

After the subject of the form of the earth has been taken up, 
the next in order would be Continents and Oceans. The first 
would be easily taught, by directing one or more members of the 
class to point out on the globe the two largest bodies of land 
entirely surrounded by water, represented there; asking if there 
are any other bodies equal to these in size. <A negative answer 
being obtained, the children are asked for a description of what 
they have just observed, which will probably be given, after a little 
questioning, something in this wise: “A body of land, larger than 
any island, entirely surrounded by water.” As they now have the 
idea, nothing is wanting to complete the lesson but the term, which 
is given by the teacher. 

Oceans would be taught in a similar manner, and, as with this 
subject, the consideration of the natural features of land and water 
concludes, we are ready for the next subjéct in order, The Politi- 


cal Divisions of the Continents; but here must come in the subject 
of Latitude and Longitude, and Division by Cireles, and as I have 


already, I fear, exceeded the amount of space to which the limited 

size of the Massacuusetts TEACHER entitles me, I will defer the 

consideration of those subjects to some future day. me 
Kast Boston. 





IS IT FAIR? A PLEA FOR THE GIRLS. 


[ The following plea is by a fair contributor to the columns of 
the Springfield Republican. That injustice is done to girls, in the 
distribution of educational facilities, cannot be doubted: there 
may be room for more hesitation when we come to the question, 
what form increased facilities should take. We have great doubts 
in regard to the advantages of large public institutions — doubts 
which the experiment now being tried in the Vassar College will 
perhaps remove, perhaps confirm. We look ‘with more hope to 
the elevation of our public school system to such a point that it 
shall furnish girls a good sound education without of necessity 
removing them from the parental roof; though the day, when the 
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community will be fully roused to the defects and wants of our 
public schools, is, we fear, very remote. Meantime, let thoughtful 
minds be turned to the pressing problem of furnishing a better 
training and a wider field for the powers of women. | 


. 


A statement which went the rounds of the newspapers a few 
months since, of the donations to our colleges during two years 
of the war, excited a kind of proud satisfaction. It may be a 
matter of some interest to see how generously the education of 
the daughters has been cared for, while that of the sons has been 
receiving such noble liberality. Many of our best female semina- 


ries are simply the result of individual enterprise, liable to change 
their character or lose their existence with the vicissitudes of 
ownership. They rely on private capital, and rarely expect or 
receive help from without. So then it will be fair to bring into 
this comparison only those institutions on an independent basis 
similar to those of our colleges, which look to the public spirit 
which gave them birth, for all the resources they need beyond their 
own earnings. 
During the last two years of the war, the following bequests 
were made to New England colleges 
$100,000 
Dartmouth.......«.. 7 44,000 


Middlebury inity 100,000 
Williams ..... 450,000 


— —- — 


Total.. $848,000 

In the five years since the beginning of the war, the New 

England permanent seminaries, for young ladies, have thankfully 
received the following donations : 

Wheaton, at Norton (in liquidation of a debt) $3,500 


Mount Holyoke, at South Hadley. . 12,758 
Bradford, at Bradford. 


So then for the education of boys, in two years..... . « -$848,000 
For the education of girls, in five years..... 29,844 


This is doing more than fifty times as well for the one as the 
other. 
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Tt will be observed, of course, that professional schools for 
young men are not brought into account, and it will be understood 
that exactly the same course of study is not claimed or desired for 
the one sex as the other; but we women have been in the habit of - 
supposing that,-merely as human souls, in preparation for just the 
positions every one concedes that we ought to occupy, we did need 
more than one-fiftieth part the culture when we quit school forever, 
that men have when they begin their special studies. New Eng- 
land claims to be, at least, as enlightened as the rest of Christen- 
dom; does Christendom after all consider girls worth educating ? 
Does the public really believe that women have souls? We would 
not abate one dollar bestowed on the training of our brothers. 
They need it all, and more, too, no doubt; but if any impression 
prevails that we are not at least equally in want, it is a huge 
mistake. 

Money is sorely needed in denominations of more than four or 
even five figures. There are debts to be paid, new buildings to be 
supplied and furnished, grounds to be improved, permanent funds 
to be established, especially for the assistance of girls just as 
hungry for knowledge as their brothers (who have ten ways of 
earning money to their one); paltry little libraries ought to be 
enlarged, cabinets and laboratories filled. In fact, every one of 
these girls’ schools has always been, and is still, cramped and 
harassed for lack of helps which an institution for young men 
does not think of living one year without. Men are given to 
praising women’s intuition, but they certainly overrate it, if they 
suppose it equal to comprehending the sciences of stones and stars 


and birds and beasts and gases and forces and human mechanism, 
without specimen, model or apparatus. Why should girls be 
forced: to form their crude ideas from the bare descriptions of 
books, while Nature is ransacked for the choicest specimens from 
alf her kingdoms to enlighten the masculine mind? It is a 


merciful provision that the imagination should be a predominant 
faculty in the feminine intellect, if it must be relied upon to furnish 
forth whole museums to the youthful student. 

These young girls sent away to spend several years at school, 
need to have a home provided for them there more carefully than 
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for their brothers, who are able and willing to rough it. There 
seem to be only three alternatives: Those years must be spent in a 
mere boarding-house, crowded,incommodious, bare, or the prices must 
be such as to exclude all but rich men’s daughters, or generous and 
enlightened people must see that such buildings and grounds are 
provided as shall make a fitting home, in the comfort and taste of 
all its appointments, for a great family of girls in the most impres- 
sible years of their life. Colleges never think of providing 
themselves from their own income with all their students need. 
Why will not the public do as well by a poor girl as a poor boy? 
It is rather mortifying to see that even women have generally 
chosen to bestow their benefactions on the education of the other 
sex rather than their own. Some facts on this point have been 
published, from which it appears that ladies in this country have 
given over half a million dollars within the last few years to five 
institutions for men alone; where have they done as much for 
their countrywomen? One memorable example is the Packer 
Institute, Brooklyn, founded by the gift of $85,000 from Mrs. 
Packer, in addition to some $40,000 inherited from its predecessor 
on the same site. Massachusetts is under the impression that she 
leads the van of educational progress, but in this department New 
York certainly seems to be in advance of her. The seminary to 
which IL have just referred is under the care of the regents of the 
State University, and shares in common with colleges and chartered 
academies in the public literary fund, as does also Rutgers Female 
Institute, in New York City, which has also, through the generosity of 
its former stockholders, a property of $100,000. The Albany Female 
Academy rests on a similar foundation, and also, I suppose, Elmira 
College. The crowning glory of New York is, however, Vassar 
College, with its princely endowment from a single hand of $428,- 
000, including $20,000 for an art gallery. That looks like progress 
in civilization! The whole country may well watch with interest 
that noble experiment, with its generous scope and unshackled 
plans. Yet the magnificent Vassar bequest, so far beyond anything 


else yet done for the education of women, is not quite as large as 
the sum granted to Yale within two years. after all its prosperous 
history and rich endowments. 
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There is a well-founded disgust in the community for a certain - 
style of young ladies’ boarding schools, but by failing to place 
institutions for their daughters on the same basis as those for their 
sons, society forces upon school proprietors a strong temptation to 
foster the expensive accomplishments to the exclusion of the more 
essential. Many of our private girls’ schools, however, have a 
noble ideal of education, and nobly seek to fulfil it, whether it is 
good for the treasury or not, and no one will say that in the four 
prominent New England seminaries whose figures have been given, 
the idea of life is less sturdy, less Christian, less self-forgetting than 
that insisted upon in colleges for men. 

Oh, good people, we do feel grieved, neglected, wronged, that 
you take no more care for us. You do not mean to be unjust or 
ungenerous toward us; but are you not? Do you care whether or 
not we are weak, empty, silly gossips? Has the republic any need 
of thoughtful, earnest, intelligent women? It is in us to be a 
greater power for good than we have ever been. We want no 
public sphere, but we do want to be fit to share the counsels and 
the duties of this glorious, fearful time. Do for us some part of all 
you have long been doing for our brothers, and see if we do not 
repay your effort ! 





THE UNFITNESS OF GRAMMAR AS A STUDY FOR 
CHILDREN. 


[We give the following extracts from Marcel on Language, in 
support of the doctrine respecting the teaching of Latin maintained 
by a contributor to the pages of our last number. What is true of 
the teaching of Latin, is true, to a very great extent, of that prema- 
ture and injudicious teaching of English grammar, which is so com- 
mon in our schools. Many a child fails of obtaining any practical 
or useful knowledge of his mother tongue in consequence of the 
unsuitable methggls used to impart it. ] 


That grammar has been made the preliminary step to the study 
of Latin, and by assimilation to that of other foreign languages 
arises chiefly from two injudicious practices which have been 

40 ° 
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noticed before; the one is, the learning of a second language by 
the comparative process at too early a period, and the other the 
premature “ making of Latin.” 

The tender age at which children are usually sent to classical 
schools, not permitting them to enter at once upon the reading of 
classic authors which are above their comprehension, means must 
be contrived to delay the explanation of them without apparently 
losing time; and a grammar is accordingly put into their hands for 
one or two years, as a preparation. On the other side, the teacher, 
unable to devote to his pupils all the time, which, on account of their 
youth, they require from him for the explanation of foreign authors, 
is led to impose on them this tedious and uninteresting task, with 
the explanation that it will facilitate the work of translation, and 
thus diminish his labor. But the end is defeated by the means; 
for it is often more troublesome to explain the grammar than the 
authors themselves. 

This preparatory course again serves the purpose of Latin com- 
position, because the unnatural process of writing before having 
read, that is, of composing in a language of which the learner is 
ignorant, necessarily demands a previous knowledge of rules as a 
substitute for the exercises of imitation and analogy. Another 
reason for the importance given to grammar in the study of a 
foreign language, is the prevalent belief that a knowledge of it 
insures to the learners a knowledge of the vernacular grammar. 
We will subsequently show the fallacy of this opinion. 

While we admit the efficiency of grammar towards the perfect 
attainment of the arts of speaking and writing, we cannot but 
object to the early period at which it is usually learned, and to the 
exaggerated importance attached to it as an auxiliary to the acquisi- 
tion of language. For, although it is made to engross the attention 
of learners, it does not afford them adequate facility towards the 
attainment of the objects aimed at in language—nay, these 
very objects are often lost sight of, in pursuit of this supposed 
auxiliary. whey . 

“ All this profusion of metaphysical definitions and subdivisions,” 
says Pere Girard,* is above their capacity and their wants; it 
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to them only a mass of barbarous terms, which frighten their young 
imaginations without imparting anything to their minds.” “There 
is,” says Locke,* “more stir, a great deal, made with grammar than 
there needs; and those are tormented about it to whom it does not 
at all belong; I mean children at the age wherein they are usually 
perplexed with it at grammar schools.” “Though grammar,” 
observes Horne Tooke,+ “be usually amongst the first things 
taught, it is always one of the last understood.” Lord Kames f¢ 
says, “In teaching a language, it is the universal practice to begin 
with grammar, and to do everything by rule. I affirm this to be a 
most preposterous method. Grammar is contrived for men, not for 
children. . . . . It is a gross deception that a language 
cannot be taught without rules. . . . . To this day, I never 
think, without shuddering, of Dépautére’s grammar, which was my 
daily persecution during the most important period of life. Curi- 
osity, when I was farther advanced in years, prompted me to look 
into a book that had given me so much trouble; at this time I 
understood the rules perfectly, and was astonished that formerly 
they had been to me words without meaning, which I had been 
taught to apply mechanically, without knowing how or why.” 
“Grammar is not learned,” says a writer in -the Westminster 
Review, § “and never can be learned at school; the attempt to 
teach it, the mode of teaching it, and the pretence of teaching a 
language through it are insults to the common-sense of mankind, as 
well as to the experience of ages.” 

Grammar, considered abstractly and previously to a knowl- 
edge of the facts on which it rests, as when it is made-an intro- 
duction to the study of a foreign language, is only a vague and 
abstruse theory. A child, unprepared by any practical acquain- 
tance with the language, is utterly unable to conceive its meta- 
physical definitions. He would understand the first book of 
Euclid much sooner than the first principles of grammar. The 
elementary notions of geometry are always clear, because they can 
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easily be brought within the power of intuition; they speak to the 
eye as well as to the mind; but grammatical principles, being purely 
abstract, are only addressed to his reflective powers. Thus, if we 
once show to a child an isosceles triangle and an equilateral tri- 
angle, and explain to him their respective properties, little as they 
differ, he will never take one for the other; but if, for example, we 
repeat to him a hundred times the definition of an adverb and a 
conjunction, still the next time he meets a word of either kind, he 
will hesitate on deciding to which class it belongs. How many 
persons there are who have learned Murray’s grammar for years, 
who, in the maturity of reason, would be at a loss to distinguish, in 
every instance, one of these parts of speech from the other ! 

A preposition is said: to denote a relation; but “few people” 
says Adam Smith, “will find themselves able to express very 
distinctly what is understood by a relation. . . . Ask any man 
of common acuteness what relation is expressed by the preposition 
of, and, if he has not beforehand employed his thoughts a good deal 
upon these ages, you may safely allow him a week to consider of 
his answer.’ 

“Tt is this mode of igaching” says Cobbett, “ which is practised 
in the great schaols, that assists very much in making dunces of lords 
and country squires. They get their lesson,—that is to say, they 
repeat the words of it; but as to its sense and meaning, they seldom 
have any understanding.” 

The inadequacy of grammar emi the acquisition of modern 
languages is equally manifest. At the beginning of this century, 
before the publication of Murray’s Grammar, the one in general use 
was “ Lowth’s Introduction.” It is but a small volume, which, never- 
theless, was considered sufficient for the wants of the English at that 
time. Previously to the existence of this work, Dr. Johnson had 
prefixed to his dictionary a short grammar, which, by Dr. Lowth’s 
account, comprises the whole syntax in ten lines, and yet made, he 
observes, no part of the ordinary method of instruction in those 
days; so that correct speaking and writing were then independent 
of grammatical studies. Dr. Lowth himself, Shakespeare, Milton, 
Dryden, Addison, Pope, Young, Thomson, Johnson, Burns, and 
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others, whose works will live as long as the English language, had 
not, in their childhood, learned any English grammar. 

The same has happened in France: Corneille, Moliére, Lafon- 
taine, Pascal, Bossuet, Boileau, Racine, whose language was that 
which prevailed among the well-educated class of their days, had 
written their master pieces long before the publication of any 
regular French grammar. The first work that appeared on this 
subject deserving the name of grammar, was that of “ Port Royal,” 
published towards the close of these celebrated writers’ literary 
career ; it, however, treats of the general principles of language, not 
of those which are peculiar to the French, . . . . . . 

Among the great number of late writers who have equally con- 
demned the use of grammar in beginning the study of a foreign 
language, we will mention a few whose names are of incontestable 
authority. Gibbon was led to this opinion in the course of his Greek 
studies. “I now see clearly,” he says, “the advantage of paying 
little attention to the grammar till you have made some progress in 
the language.”* “When a boy,” observes Vicesimus Knox, “is 
confined during six or twelve months to the dry rules of a grammar, 
he is naturally induced to hate the study of a language which pre- 
sents to him nothing but irksome toil.” +t Condillac, the most 
eminent among the followers of Locke, says, “It is falling into the 
grossest error to commence by the rules.” . . . . “Nothing,” 
he adds, “is more useless than to fatigue a child by loading his 
memory with the rules of a language which he does not yet under- 
stand. Of what use is it to him to know these rules by heart, if he 
has it not in his power to apply them? I waited, then, till reading 
had informed my pupil, and it was so much the less misery for him.” t 
Lemare asserts, in his energetic way, “An age of theory, of pure 
theory, would not make a person advance one step in the knowledge 
of a language; it would not teach to translate a phrase.”§ “The 
grammar of any language whatever,” says the Abbé Sicard, “even 
that of the native tongue, cannot be learned until one knows how to 
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speak it.”* Captain Basil Hall, who, as a naval man, felt the 
necessity of learning foreign living languages, declares, from his 
own experience, that, “to commence with grammar in learning a 
spoken language is perhaps the most complete instance of putting 
the cart before the horse that is anywhere to be met with.” t 

The celebrated author of “Education Reform” also says, “To 
learn grammar and syntax in the end instead of the beginning, is 
following precisely the course of nature; it is learning the language 
analytically — learning it, in fine, in the very way in which language 
itself has been formed. . . . What was good in learning the 
mother tongue is good in learning the classical languages, is good 
in learning the languages to which they gave rise —the language 
first, and then the grammar.” ¢ 

To these authorities we will add ‘that of a man who has always 
been remarkable for the acuteness of his discernment and the just- 
ness of his observations. Talleyrand says, in his Report on Public 
Instruction, “ The rules of grammar, which are results demonstrated 
for him who is already acquainted with languages, and who has 
meditated on them, cannot, in any way, be the means of knowing 
them for him who is not acquainted with them. They are conse- 
quences ; we cannot, without doing violence to reason, present them 
to him as principles.” § 





GLEANINGS. 


[We commend the first of the following extracts from a paper 
by one of England’s ablest and most independent thinkers on 
the subject of education, and one of her most successful teachers, 
Dr. Hodgson, to the attention of those of our readers who are 
inclined to sympathize with the views of that well-meant but 
wrong-headed pamphlet, The Daily Public School, which we criticised 
in a recent number. | 

Layine Founpations.—The Rey. Canon said, with reference to 
the present system, that it was vain to expect a good superstructure 
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without having a good foundation. That was a truism which no 
one could dispute; but when he proceeded to say that the founda- 
tion of education, as regards the working classes, is reading, 
writing and arithmetic, | beg leave most earnestly to express my 
dissent from that proposition. Ido not believe that reading and 
writing, with arithmetic thrown into' the bargain, can be said to 
form the foundation of any educational system whatever. Arith- 
metic may be said truly to be a science, and therefore it does not 
enter into the same category with reading and writing. Now I 
should as soon call a knife and fork the foundation of a dinner as 
I should have called reading and writing the foundation of educa- 
tion. And the illustration is more apt than at first sight appears. 
What is reading? It is at best a mechanical means of obtaining 


knowledge! And what is writing? It is a mechanical means of 
recording knowledge; but to confound reading and writing with 
knowledge itself, and still more with that mental gift and power 


which is far better than any knowledge whatsoever, is a lamentable 
and mischievous mistake. It is possible to have a well-instructed 
man or a well-instructed boy without any knowledge of reading or 
writing. The foundation of all education and the object of all edu- 
cation is the calling into play of the mental faculties, the intelligence 
and the moral nature; and the system which does it best through 
whatever instrumentality is the best system of instruction. But a 
system which regards a mere instrument as the foundation of all 
education is almost certain to lose sight of the fact that the great 
end we ought to aim at is the development and cultivation of the 
intelligence itself. It is perfectly possible to cultivate reading and 
writing in such a way as not only to fail to call out the intelligence 
but actually to stupefy it. I have an example in my eye in the case 
of a lower class school at Greenwich, of which it was some time 
ago complained that the boys were backward in reading; and it 
occurred to the managers that the best remedy for the evil was to 
engage an assistant master who was to take the backward boys 


and to employ them, hour by hour, in the mechanical practice of 


reading, in order that they might make up their leeway. This 
practice had gone on for some time, till a certain gentleman was 
appointed, who said: “This is a faulty system; you are not teach- 
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ing the boys, but stupefying them.” Then he took them in hand 
and tried to explain the meaning of what they were reading, and 
he found that, even as regarded the mechanical process of reading 
itself, they made more progress than ever they had done or ever 
could have done under the system then pursued. I think it is 
extremely important that we should keep this end in view, and not 
exaggerate the importance of reading and writing unduly. 

Don’t cram books into their hands too early; let them become 
acquainted with natural history; the constitution of their bodies ; 
the relation between themselves and the objects which surround 
them, and it is little matter whether they know how to read and 
write at all. Far better give them useful knowledge, and so create 
a desire to read in order to obtain knowledge; but give them the 
power of reading only, and especially if it is obtained by a 
process which stupefies their intelligence, they will be indifferent 
to the acquiring of knowledge in time to come. 

Re.icious Instruction. —I trust*that I may speak, at my age 
and in my position, without offence. But, while almost all are 
agreed that religion should be an essential part, the groundwork 
of education in a Christian country, I have long had doubts whether 
we are quite right in our common mode of teaching religion. I 
confess that I have often looked on a successful, I may say a brill- 
iant, examination of a great school; I have been struck with the 
quickness and intelligence of the children; nothing, as far as it 
went, could surpass the readiness with which they have answered 
the most difficult questions, — but still, I have said within myself, 
are these children who are so ready with the dubious dates and 
successions of the kings of Israel and Judah, so quick with their 
Scripture proofs, learned by rote with so much care, and repeated 
so glibly, (1 cannot disguise from myself, in the ardor of competi- 
tion, often flippantly,) in the right way towards real religion? Is 
this the best, the safe way of instilling those deep feelings of the 
solemnity of such subjects, without which, I doubt whether religion 
will grow into that silent, deep-seated control, that love and awe of 
God which are the only sources of true religion, which are, in fact, 
religion ? 

Milton’s grave admonition has been constantly in my mind. Our 
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serious and lofty poet would not endure that the great classical 
orators and poets, with whose spirit he was so deeply imbued, 
should be desecrated, as he thought, and degraded from their 
majesty and vulgarized by being used as elementary school-books, 
by being prematurely forced on unripe minds. He would have 
Latin taught, not out of Tully and Virgil, but out of Cato and 
Columella. What would his solemn religious mind have thought if 
those books with whose spirit he was still more instinct, the Hebrew 
Prophets and Evangelists, the whole Bible, were used for the rough, 
coarse work of the earliest instruction, for reading, spelling, parsing 
lessons ? 

Of all things, keep your Bible in the schools, but keep it in its 
proper place, in its inherent holy dignity. Do not make it a 
epelling-book and a grammar. Let boys be promoted to the honor 
and distinction of reading it; let that be a privilege. Let it never 
be read carelessly, blunderingly, dissonantly to the ear, disenchant- 
ingly‘ to the mind. I cannot doubt but that the religious instincts 
are by no means dormant in the child, but they require to be 
sagaciously dealt with. I do not mean to refer to those religious 
prodigies which we sometimes hear of (all will allow exceptional 
cases), where the child learns to speak religious language, nothing 
' but religious language ; these I greatly suspect. But I cannot refuse 
to think that the pupil’s heart is more likely to be really touched, 
that he will have more religious habit of thought and feeling, more 
redeeming reminiscences of religion in the after struggles of life, 
from a judicious, concise and impressive teaching out of the Bible, 
than from reading it unintelligently, and, as a matter of course, 
chapter after chapter; or crowding his untenacious memory with 

theological definitions, sometimes of the most abstruse metaphysical 
. theology. Try to make him a Christian ; you will hardly make him a 
divine. To repeat religious words by rote is not to become religious. 

Dare I say that I think well-selected passages of the Scriptures, 
read by the master himself, by the pupil-teacher, by, it may be, the 
most advanced children, with propriety, with force, with right pro- 
nunciation and emphasis ; above all, with quiet, unaffected reverence, 
will go farther to secure a lodgement for these passages in the 
memory, to mingle them up with the thoughts and feelings, than to 
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hear them blundered through, without intonation, without any 
apparent consciousness of their meaning, by boy after boy; the 
whole class watching with eager emulation, not for the sense and 
solemn signification of the words, but to catch the reader in a mis- 
take, and take his place? Teach religion, I say, by all means; but 
teach it religiously, not in the same light and easy manner in which 
you teach the commonest household things. — Dean Milman. 

Many a child would find the Lord’s day a day of calm and hap- 
piness; would grow up in a belief that religion was a sweet and 
pleasant thing; that virtue was not a hardship; that vice was of 
itself detestable; and that God was far wiser than even his own 
father, and kinder than even his own mother, but for those ingen- 
iously obstructive means that divines have invented for the purpose 
of checking the spontaneous spiritualities of children. A child is 
supposed to be religiously brought up, if his Sunday hours are choked 
with liturgies and collects and catechisms. He repeats definitions 
of doctrines that are beyond the comprehension of humanity.’ He 
is taught to regard as sinful, actions as extraneous to morality as 


the neighing of a horse. His duty to God is made obscure by the 
midnight of superfluous words. His duty to his neighbor, that 
intuition or example would imperceptibly have taught, is made 
odious by being communicated in a long and difficult formula, which 
he has to repeat like a parrot.— D’Arcy Thompson. 


Tue Memory. — Whosoever would show himself a great artist 
in the profound, but as yet infant, art of teaching, should regard all 
arbitrary taxes upon the memory with the same superstition that a 
wise lawgiver should regard the punishment of death. The law- 
giver who sets out with little knowledge (and, therefore, little 
veneration) of human nature is perpetually invoking the thunders 
of the law to compensate the internal weakness of his own laws; 
and the same spirit of levity disposes inefficient teachers to put in 
motion the weightiest machinery of the mind for the most trifling 
purposes. But we are convinced that this law should be engraven 
on the title page of all elementary books,— that the memory is 
degraded if it be called in to deliver any individual fact, or any 
number of individual facts, or for any less purpose than that of 
delivering a comprehensive law, by means of which the under- 
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standing is to produce the individual cases of knowledge wanted. 
Wherever exceptions or insulated cases are noticed, except in notes, 
which are not designed to be committed to memory, this rule is 
violated; and the Scotch expression for particularizing, viz., conde- 
scending upon, becomes applicable in a literal sense. When the 
Eton Grammar, e. g., notices Deus as deviating in the vocative case 
from the general law for that declension, the: memory is summoned 
to an unreasonable act of condescension, viz., to load itself almost 
as heavily for one particular word in one particular case as it had 
done by the whole type of that declension (7. e., the implicit law for 
all words contained under it, which are possibly some thousands). 
But how, then, would we have such exceptions learnt, if not by an 
act of the memory? Precisely, we answer, as the meanings of all 
the words in the language are learned. How are they learned? 
They are known and they are remembered. But how? Not by 
any act or effort ‘of the memory. They are deposited in the 
memory from daily intercourse with them, just as the daily occur- 
rences of our lives are recorded in our memories, not through any 
exertion on our part, or in consequence of previous determina- 
tion on our parts that we will remember them; on the contrary, 
we take no pains about them, and often would willingly forget them ; 
but they stay there in spite of us,and are pure depositions, settlings, 
or sediments, with or without our concurrence, from the stream of 
our daily experience. — De Quincey, from an uncollected Essay. 

The memory is by no means the faculty which it is important in 
education to cultivate; very far from it. To educate is not to 
communicate knowledge on certain definite subjects, but to train 
the heart to feel generously, and the mind to think justly, not on 
this or that especial subject, but on all the million subjects with 
which life will bring the grown man into contact. The originating 
powers, therefore, and not the recollecting powers, most require 
cultivation. Men must be enabled to think for themselves, not 
learn what we think; and therefore we give them hard books to 
study, the mastering which shall stimulate their own powers; and 
we examine them in these books to ensure their keeping to the 
road prescribed. — J. A. Froude on the best means of teaching Eng- 
lish History, in Orford Essays for 1855, p. 63. 
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A book publisher’s agent sent to our office the other day and peremptorily 
ordered his Teacher stopped, his grievance being that one of our contributors 
had incidentally spoken in a disrespectful way, though quite as it deserved, of one 
of the publications of his firm; and we are given to understand that the Teacher 
will have no further advertising patronage from him. We need hardly comment 
on the paltriness of such a course as this; but it gives us a good opportunity to 
say that the Massachusetts Teacher, while we have anything to do with it, will be 
conducted in the interests of teachers, and of the cause of good education, and 
not in the interests of school-book publishers or their agents. One of our most 
urgent duties, as we apprehend our duties, is to speak without fear or favor of 
the multitude of school-books and works on education that are constantly issuing 
from the press — to bring to the notice of our readers such as are truly valuable, 
and still more to guard them against the worthless trash, the manufacture of 
which, and the forcing of it upon schools and school committees has, of late 
years, become such an organized and such an ignoble trade. We have no fear 
but we shall find publishers high-minded enough to sustain us in this course — 
publishers who really strive to produce good books, and who can afford, when 
they make a mistake, to have it pointed out to them. We are mortal and fallible 
reviewers, but we shall endeavor to procure and deliver just judgments, and 
have no fear but we shall find more to praise than to blame in the majority of 
the works that come before us, though we think their multitude sometimes a 
great evil. 

We ought to add that we have no idea that the employers of our irate friend, 
were aware of, or would approve the course he pursued. They certainly can 
afford to have their publications freely criticised. Nor do we think that our irate 
friend himself will be able long to refrain from the perusal of the Teacher 
particularly when he finds that no offence was intended either to him or to the 
house that employs him. 


THE twenty-second annual meeting of the New York State Teachers’ Associ- 
ation will be held at Geneva, beginning Tuesday, July 31. There will be 
lectures and papers on “a curriculum of studies for common schools;” on the 
“ Physical Geography of the State of New York” (by John H. French, LL. D.), 
on “ the English Language and Literature, as an Educational Force” (by W. P. 
Cavert, Esq.); on “ the importance of the study of the Natural Sciences;” on 
“the creation of a Board of State Examiners to issue high grade certificates to 
professional teachers;” on the functions of Normal Schools, &c., &c. 
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WE HAV received from Messrs. Brewer & Tileston an ingenious little affair 
to take the place of the school-boy’s strap and buckle for carrying books. Two 
bars of black walnut, the length of a book, are connected by a cord passing 
through their ends, and round a ratchet wheel fixed in the upper bar, and 
carrying a handle by which the cord can be wound up to any degree of 
tightness. The same publishers have sent us a school ruler, marked with inches, 
and containing snugly packed beneath a sliding cover, pen-holder and pen, 


slate and lead ‘pencils, rubber, and pen-wiper,— a compact and neat little 
arrangement for schools. 


INTELLIGENCE. 


The Annual meeting of the Massachusetts State Teachers’ Association will be 
held in Boston, on Thursday, Friday and Saturday of the second week of 
October. The programme will be given in our next number. 

Rev. J. H. TwomBry, a prominent clergyman of the Methodist denomination, 
has been appointed Superintendent of the Schools of Charlestown, at a 
salary of $2000. 

Col. B. P. Cuenowern has received the appointment of Superintendent of 
the Schools of Worcester; salary, $2000. Col. Chenoweth entered our army as 
captain of a Kansas company, and afterwards served upon the staff of General 
Grant, and was with Gen. Sherman on his “ march to the sea.” 

ALBERT Perkins, of the Lawrence High School, was chosen Superintendent 
of the Schools of Salem, but declined. Mr. Emerson, of Woburn, has since 
declined the same position, having been elected Superintendent of the Schools 
of Woburn, He retains the charge of the High School, and receives a salary 
of $2000. 

H. W. Warren, of Boston, has been appointed Principal of the Grammar 
School at Jamaica Plain. 

Hon. Joun D. Pur_prick, of Boston, having served for two years or more as 
a member of the Board of Education, to fill a vacancy, has been recommissioned 
by Gov. Bullock to serve for a full term of eight years. 

Mr. Tuompson, of the West Cambridge High School, having been invited to 
the charge of the Connecticut Normal School, has had his salary raised to $2000. 
A purse of $1000 has also been presented to him. 

The Principal of the Salem High School receives $2200 per year. 

Roxbury gives $3000 to the Principals of her High and Latin Schools. 

The town of Newton, ever among the foremost in whatever pertains to her 
educational interests, has made provision for the appointment of a Superinten- 
dent of Schools at a salary of $2500. Members of the Committee are to be 
paid as heretofore. The Superintendent has not yet been elected. 

Mr. O. B. Sronr, late of Easton, Mass., has become Principal of the Con- 
gress-street Grammar School for Boys in Portland, Me. 

The following is the schedule of salaries recommended by the Providence 
School Board, as printed in the June number of the R. I. Schoolmaster : 
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To the Superintendent, instead of $2000, $2500. 

To the Principal Teachers in the Boys’ Department of the High School, 
instead of $1600, $2000. 

To the Assistant in the Boys’ Department of the High School, instead of $1500, 
$1800. 

Girls’ Department of the High Schools — To the teacher in the first room, 
instead of $800, $950; to the teacher in the second room,‘instead of $650, $800 ; 
to the teacher in the third room, instead of $600, $750; to the teachers in the 
fourth and fifth rooms, instead of $550, $650. 

To the Masters in the Grammar Schools, instead of $1500, $1800. 

To the Assistants in the Grammar Schools, instead of $500, $600. 

To the Principals in the Intermediate Se ‘hools, instead of $450, $550. 

To the Assistants in the Intermediate Schools and to the Principals in the 
Primary Schools, instead of $425, $500. 

To the Assistants in the Primary Schools, instead of $375, $475. 

To the Principal Teacher of Music, instead of $1000, $1300. 

To the Assistant Teacher of Music, instead of $400, $800. 


BOOK NOTICES. 


A PLEA FoR THE QuKEN’s EnGiisn: Stray Notes on SPEAKING AND 
Speciinc. By Henry Alford, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. London: Strahan. 
16mo, pp. 287. 

Tue Dean’s EnGiisu: A Criticism ON THE DEAN OF CANTERBURY’S 
“ Quren’s Enciisu.” By G. Washington Moon, Fellow of the Royal Society 


of Literature. London and New York: Strahan. 16mo, pp. 180. 


[We have here borrowed some of our own wares from the pages of that 
excellent paper — which we take the occasion to recommend to all our readers 
— the New York Nation. ] 

A dignitary of the Church of England, known to the literary world as the 
editor of a rather poor edition of the Greek Testament, a volume of moderately 
good verse, and a weakish set of ‘ Meditations,” undertook, through the medium 
of what we should call a lyceum lecture, to enlighten his fellow-countrymen on 
the subject of the proper use of their mother tongue, and afterwards published 
his lucubrations in that excellent and highly orthodox periodical, “ Good Words.” 
The Dean of Canterbury’s object was a laudable one, and his remarks and 
criticisms are by no means without value. Unfortunately, however, his own 
English style is anything but classically correct, and the defect was the more 
noticeable as, after the fashion of church dignitaries, he spoke in rather an cx 
cathedra tone on the subject.. A gentleman who rejoices in the name of George 
Washington Moon, and whose opinions in regard to America and her affairs are, 
we trust, worthy of the name he bears, and therefore quite different from those 
of the dean, was moved to publish a rather sharp criticism of the shortcomings 
of our dean’s style, which appears to have excited in him feelings of very 
undiaconal anger. To these he proceeded to give vent in the course of another 
lecture on the same topic, delivered to the Church of England young men of 
Canterbury, in which he called his critic substantially, though in phrase, to be 
sure, a little more circumlocutory, a fool and an ass; whereupon his critic, 
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nothing daunted, administers a‘second castigation in another pamphlet, quite as 
severe and quite as well written as the first; and then the dean, recovering from 
his anger and finding that his opponent carried quite too many guns for him, 
proceeds to explain that his epithets were only intended in a Pickwickian sense, 
invites his critic to hear his next lecture — telling him that when he comes he 
will recognize his inviter at the railway station as “an qld party in a shovel ” — 
corrects, in obedience to his opponent’s criticism, twenty-seven places in the 
second edition of his little book, leaving many others that would be the better 
for the same treatment, and all ends pleasantly. We are bound to say that, 
whatever advantage Mr. Moon may have in point of style, the dean, after the 
first ebullition of his anger, compares very favorably with his opponent in point 
of courteous manners. 

The result for the reading public is two little volumes, very attractive for the 
tasteful simplicity of their outward appearance and typography, and which, 
taken together, form a really amusing and instructive study on minor points 
relating to the “ Queen’s English.” 

The dean’s is a pleasant enough book of gossip upon small points of criticism. 
He is sometimes very right, sometimes quite wrong, and at other times very 
silly, — as witness his solemn discoursing at page 273 on the enormity of “ greas- 
ing the wheels of talk,” as he elegantly expresses it, with expletives, and his very 
comical hypothetical derivation of that apparently harmless phrase, “ Dear 
me!” “Jt may not be amiss to remember,” solemnly says the dean, “ that idle 
words are seldom quite harmless,” and the mode by which he illustrates his 
principle is amusing enough. 

The dean, of course, is scandalized by the American fashion of spelling 
“endeavor” without u, and indeed draws an awful general warning from the 
deterioration which the Queen’s English is undergoing at the hands, or rather at 
the mouths, of us Americans. “Examples: American debasements” is the 
marginal notice in one of his pages. The profundity of his knowledge of 
things American may be estimated by his absurd remarks on our civil war. He 
has a good deal to say on the subject of Englishmen misplacing their hs, and 
makes a desperate attempt to tell a good story about a barber and the cholera, 
in the course of which in his first edition the unfortunate subject of his sentence 
got separated from its verb by no less than eight-and-twenty other nouns and pro- 
nouns, to the immense triumph of George Washington, whose eagle eye also detects 
another sentence which, by the law of permutations and combinations, can be read, 
as he avers, — and he duly tabulates his statement, — in no less than 10,240 
different ways. What can an unfortunate dean do in the hands of such a 
critic ? His pages suddenly appear filled with the most unexpected statements, 
and with personages in the most singular positions. His editors “ fall from 
ignorance ;” he discovers himself to have “ compositors without any mercy; ” 
his men “lose their mothers in the papers;” he “introduces bodies;” his 
carriages “* would have been come to grief in a bottomless swamp,” all through 
the criticism of the merciless Mr. Moon, who marshals in battle array a whole 
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army of veterans against him, — Quintilian, Campbell, Kames, Blair, and all 
the rest. 

The unhappy dean can do nothing against such a host but desperately defy 
them all, and most especially his tormentor, Moon, and declare that we must 
“write good, manly English — explain what we mean as sensible, intelligent 
men cannot fail to understand it, and then if the rules be good we shall be sure 
to have complied with them ; and if they be bad, our writing will be a protest 
against them.” Unfortunately for this short-hand method of acquiring a good 
style, the writing of “ good, manly English” does not come by nature; and a 
good many “ sensible, intelligent men” are unable to express themselves in 
such English as other intelligent men cannot fail to understand, or to under- 
stand the English of other sensible men; to say nothing of the English of men 
who are not altogether as sensible as they might be. We fear the usefulness of 
the Campbells and the Kameses cannot be disproved in such a summary manner, 
and think that the dean, by studying some of their precepts, might learn what 
it is that makes Mr. Moon’s English so much better than his own. 

Altogether it is a very pretty quarrel, and the more such discussions we have, 
the better, provided they can be kept free from personal asperities. It was 
wrong in the dean to hint at “a most abnormal elongation of the auricular 
appendages,” for it makes George Washington angry, and he very naturally 
inquires, “‘ Why don’t you call me an ass, and be done with it?” And, on the 
other hand, it is unchristian, and not in accordance with that moderation which 
characterized his great namesake, to triumph so inordinately over his adversary, 
and to snuff the battle from afar and to say, “Ha! ha!” as Mr. Moon does 
on page 84. 

We are no friends to hypercriticism, or to that finical niceness which is more 
concerned about the dress than the thought it clothes. Language is a living, 
‘growing thing, and great liberties within the bounds of good taste and perspicuity 
may be allowed to the idiosyncrasies of individual writers. We can even 
tolerate Carlyle, though we cannot tolerate his imitators. The style that does 
not savor of the man who uses it is a poor style. But there is such a thing as 
perspicuity, and there is such a thing as usage. It behooves us all to guard our 
mother tongue against the debasing inroads of slang, and the corrupting influence 
of loose thinkers and careless writers. We do not value very highly the 
authority of great names in determining questions of style. The dean falls back 
upon the authority of Scripture in defence of some of his indefensible positions. 
But examples of bad grammar and bad construction can be found in King 
James’s translation ; and all our standard writers, not even excepting Addison 
himself, — to whose study we used to be told to give both day and night, — have 
furnished an abundant harvest of errors for the critics. Yet there is good 
writing, and Mr. Moon’s is good; and there is bad writing, and in spite of 
mending, the dean’s is bad. To find what constitutes the difference would be, 
we suppose, to find the difference, whatever that may be, between a Mr. Moon 
and a rather pragmatical and conceited, but doubtless good and worthy, dean 
of the Church of England. 
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Of the neglect of this important branch of study in our systems of education, 
and of the right method of pursuing it, much might be said; but we would 
rather say it on some other occasion than when chronicling such small-beer as 
this controversy between the Dean and Moon. 

Las Escuetas. Base de la Prosperidad i de la Republica en los Estados 

Unidos. Informe al Ministro de Instruccion Publica de la Republica Arjen- 

tina. Pasado por D. F. Sarmiento, Ministro Plenipotenciario 1 Enviado Ex- 


traordinario cerca de los Gobiernos de Chile, Peru i Estado Unidos. Nueva 
York, 1866. 


The Schools the Foundation of the Prosperity and of the Republican Institutions 
of the United States. Report to the Minister of Public Instruction of the 
Argentine Republic, by D. F. Sarmiento, Minister Plenipotentiary and Envoy 
Extraordinary to the Governments of Chili, Peru and the United States. New 
York, 1866 : 8vo, pp. 327. 

It should be a proud thought to the educators of the United States, that while 
they are engaged in their humble and often obscure labors — labors still some- 
times imperfectly appreciated and poorly paid by the very community that sus- 
tains them, — they are furnishing models and setting examples that will hereafter 
be followed by some of the greatest communities on the face of the earth. Dur- 
ing the past winter, there have been transmitted to the Czar of Russia, minute 
and careful accounts of the organization and operation of our best New Eng- 
land schools; the result of the careful and laborious examination of a Russian 
gentleman of high rank deputed to inspect our institutions, and whose remarka- 
ble qualifications for that service have been the admiration of all who have had 
the pleasure and privilege of his acquaintance. And, that he may enlighten the 
great and growing republics of another quarter of the globe on the subject which 
is dearest to his heart, there comes from the far-off Argentine Republic to our 
country the respected author of the handsome volume before us,— a volume 
made up in large part of an account of the author's observations of the educa- 
tional institutions of the United States, and especially of New England, and of 
translations of American educational documents, and having for its frontispiece 
an engraving of the statue of Horace Mann, and, for its first article, an account 
of his life. Don Domingo Sarmiento is honorably and widely known, in the 
southern republics of South America, for his enlightened devotion to the cause of 
popular education. Through bis influence, school-houses have been erected in 
every part of his own country; and to us the most interesting part of his volume 
is the account of the ceremonies at the opening of the great Sarmiento School 
in the city of San Juan. This account, too long for the pages of our little jour- 
nal, we trust we shall see in our more spacious contemporary, Barnard’s Journal, 
translated by a lady whose name is identified in every way with the cause of 
popular education. 

We would request those of our readers who have the control of the distribu- 
tion of public educational documents, and who so kindly furnish us with such’ 
material, to do the like favor to Seiior Sarmiento, at Washington. Their reports 
may thus be made to bear fruits in far-off lands, and among peoples of different 
manners and a different tongue from ours. It is mortifying to think that, while 
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those young republics are making these vigorous efforts towards freedom and 

enlightenment, their cowardly and decrepit old mother country should be out- 

raging the feelings of the civilized world by battering down their defenceless 
cities. 

ELEMENTS OF PRONUNCIATION; containing many important orthoepic discov- 
eries; by Caleb Bates Josselyn. Boston: Walker, Fuller, & Co. 12mo, pp. 64. 
We have not yet had time to give to this little pamphlet the attention it 

deserves, but our neighbor, the Commonwealth, thus indorses it: “To our 
personal knowledge the author is possessed of acquirements, experience, and 
abilities which peculiarly fit him for the task. The patient study and investigation 
of years have culminated in the most complete scientific analysis of the sounds 
of the letters we have ever seen. We know we do educators, and all who have 
an interest in orthoepic matters, a favor in bringing it to their notice.” We 
commend the pamphlet to the notice of teachers, and with it the request which 
the author makes for assistance in the preparation of a work on words of 
disputed pronunciation. 

ScHooL, GOVERNMENT: A practical Treatise, presenting a thorough discussion 
of its facts, principles, and their applications, with critiques upon current 
theories of punishment and schemes of administration. For the use of Normal 


Schools, Practical Teachers, and Parents, by Frederick S. Jewell, A. M. New 
York: A. S. Barnes & Co., 12mo, pp. 308. 


This is a wise, humane, and judicious book, upon a very important subject. 
The arrangement is clear and logical, the style vigorous, and the matter the 
fruit of real thought, and, we cannot help thinking, of much experience. The 
author is as far from any extreme spare-the-rod-and-spoil-the-child theory on the 
one hand, as he is from the more modern, feeble, and rosewater doctrines on the 
other. His view of the responsibilities and duties of a teacher is a just, and 
therefore a lofty one. We hope the book will fall into the hands of many 
young teachers, and be placed in the libraries of all our Normal Schools. 


ARMADALE, by Wilkie Collins. New York: Harper & Bros. 

This is one of the “ murderous novels” for which there seems just now such a 
strange and unwholesome mania. In point of trne art, such books rank very low. 
Its incidents are wholly improbable, its characters repulsive and unnatural; its 
only merit is a puzzling and ingenious plot. It is rather sad to see such books, 
and the still worse ones of such writers as Miss Braddon and the rest, — books full 
of disreputable characters, and in which the interest turns on vice and crime, — so 


popular. 


Tae Strupent’s Practicat Cuemistry, by Henry Morton, A. M., and 
Albert M. Leeds, A. M.; 12mo. Lippincott & Co. 


We are sorry we cannot commend this book. It is handsomely printed, and 
makes a neat appearance, but we have good authority for saying that it is 
‘confused, inaccurate, and badly written. We hope its authors will in a new 
edition give it a thorough revision. 


Hair A MILuion oF Money, by Amelia B. Edwards; Harper’s Library of 
Select Novels. Pleasant and interesting, says one who has read it. Hanp 
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AND GLOVE, by the same author. Sans MeRc!, or KestRELS AND FAtcons, 
by the author of Guy Livingston,— same series. Guy Livingston is a bad and 
unwholesome book, and we presume this is like it. Gitpert Ruaee, by the 
author of a First Friendship, —same series — quite entertaining. Tur TRUE 
History oF A LitrLe RAGAMUFFIN, — same series. This is by the author of 
the famous “ Night in a Workhouse,” which has created such a sensation in Eng- 
land, and been so widely read here. It is, we believe, a picture drawn with con- 
siderable power, and from much actual observation of street life in London. 





NATIONAL TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
EIGHTH SESSION. 
To be held at Indianapolis, August 15th, 16th, and 17th. 





ORDER OF EXERCISES. 
WEDNESDAY, AuG. 15TH. 


8 o'clock A. M.; Meeting of the Board of Directors at 

10 o’clock A. M.; Organization of the Association at 

An Address of welcome, by His Excellency Governor Morton, of Indiana. 

11 o’clock A. M.; A paper, “‘ The Educational Needs of the Border States,” 
by Hon. W. R. White, Superintendent of Public Instruction, West Virginia. 

Miscellaneous business. 

24 o'clock P. M.; A Discussion: “ What proportion of their time should the 
young spend in school up to the age of sixteen ?” 

34 o’clock P. M.; A paper, “ The Duties of an American State in respect to 
Higher Education,” by Prof. Wm. F. Phelps, Principal of the State Normal 
School, Winona, Minnesota. 

A Discussion of the same subject. 

8 o'clock P. M.; Annual Address of the President of the Association. 

Miscellaneous business. 


Tuurspay, Ava. 16TH. 


8% o’clock A. M.; Prayer and Reading Minutes. 

9 o'clock A. M.; A Paper, “ The Relations of the National Government to 
Education,” by Hon. O. Hosford, Superintendent of Public Instruction, Michigan. 

A Discussion of the same subject. 

11 o'clock, A. M.; A Discussion, ‘* What is the best remedy for Irregular 
Attendance and Truancy, especially in large cities ?” 

24 o’clock P. M.; A Paper,“ The Condition of the South as respects Educa- 
tion,” by Dr. J. Berrien Lindsley, Chancellor of the University of Nashville, 
Tennessee. 

A Discussion, “* What service can this Association render in the work of estab- 
lishing Free Schools in the States lately in rebellion? Ought an Agent of the 
Association to be appointed to visit the South and assist in the organization of 
Free School systems ? ” 

8 o'clock P. M.; A Lecture, “ The Psychology of St. Paul, being a new 
interpretation of the Flesh and the Spirit,” by Rev. Jesse H. Jones, New York 

Miscellaneous business. 

Fripay, Ava. 17TH. 


8 3-4 o’clock A. M.; Prayer and Reading Minutes. 
9 o’clock A. M.; Election of Officers. 
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94 o’clock A. M.; A paper, “Is there too much time spent in the Study of 
the Classics at our Colleges ?” by Prof. W. P. Atkinson, ~ sad allen 

A Discussion of the same subject. 

2 1-2 o’clock P. M.; A Discussion, “ What branches should be studied in our 
ungraded Common Schools ? ” 

3 1-2 0’clock P. M.; A paper, “ School Supervision,” by Hon. E. E. White, Obio. 
. 8 o’clock P. M.; Brief Addresses by the Representatives from the different 

tates. 

Miscellaneous business. 

The attention of the members of the Association is respectfully called to the 
topics selected for Discussion. It is desirable to have the most matured thoughts 
expressed in the briefest terms. 

rominent citizens of Indianapolis promise that a reduction of fare will be 
made by the principal hotels of that city, and that lady teachers will be enter- 
tained gratuitously. Excursion tickets will be issued from Boston to Indian- 
apolis and back, via Vermont Central and Grand Trunk Railroads, at a price not 
higher than $30.00. Those purchasing tickets can attend the meeting of the 
American Institute of Instruction at Burlington. Tickets over this route can be 
had only of Lansing Millis, 5 State Street, a 

Half fare arrangements have been made from Indianapolis to Peru, Indiana ; 
over the Indianapolis and Cincinnati Railroad to Cincinnati, Ohio; and over the 
Columbus and Indiana Central to Columbus, Ohio. Other arrangements are in 
pe owes with roads leading from Indianapolis to Chicago, Cleveland, St. Louis, 

ouisville, and other points. A. C. Shortridge, Indianapolis, has in charge the 
arrangements from Indianapolis to the points named. Wm. E. Sheldon, Boston, 
Mass.; Edward Danforth, Troy, N. Y.; E. E. White, Columbus, Ohio; J. L. 
Pickard, Chicago, Ill.; Wm. F. Phelps, Winona, Minn.; W. N. Hailman, 
Louisville, Ky.; C. S. Pennel, St. Louis, Mo.; J. G. MeMynn, Madison, Wis. ; 
and Z. Richards, Washington, D. C., have been requested to co-operate with 
Mr. Shortridge and make special arrangements with such roads as will best 
accommodate the teachers of their respective States and vicinities. 

Another circular, detailing the arrangements these gentlemen have been able 
to make, and giving other important information, will be issued as soon as possible. 

The American Institute of Instruction will hold its annual meeting at Bur- 
lington, Vt., on August 7th, 8th, and 9th. 

t is understood that the National Association of School Superintendents will 
meet at Indianapolis on the 13th of August, and that the American Normal 
School Association will meet at the same place on the 14th. 

All Editors receiving copies of this circular are requested to publish it, and all 
persons receiving a number of copies are requested to distribute them as advan- 
tageously as possible for the interests of the Association. 


J. P. WICKERSHAM, President. 
S. H. WHITE, Secretary. 


MILLERSVILLE, Pa., June, 1866. 





NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Book-notices signed by any initial are the contributions of friends: for those 
unsigned we are alone responsible. Longer editorial articles are signed Ed. 
We should be glad of the liberty to put the initials or the full names of all our 
contributors to the bottom of their articles, but we shall not do so unless author- 
ized. In all cases we Should like ourselves to receive the names of our 
contributors. 

The poem in our last number should have been attributed to J. C. Shairp, 
the author of the admirable article on Wordsworth in a recent number of the 
North British Review. 





